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THE EMERGING SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By 
Lois Garver 
Consultant in Library Services 
Texas Education Agency 


Charles E. Green, editor of the Austin American-Statesman, said 
recently that his primary concern with his young daughter's education was 
to insure that she learns how to read. 





"Once she learns how to read, I can place confidence in the idea that a 
large part of her education will then be determined by her own initiative, "' 
said Mr. Green. 


Today, through the availability of library services, more and more 
Texas children--through the achievement of the basic reading skill--are 
finding the doors of educational opportunity opening wider than they have 
ever been before. 


Though by no means a sufficient guarantee of educational opportunity, a 
well-stocked library provides the basis for encouraging the type of individual 
initiative that has placed the United States in the forefront of nations. The 
school library, when supervised by persons trained in the methods of using 
it, has tremendous possibilities for pushing forward the horizons of enlight- 


enment and understanding. 


Reading ability facilitates learning adventures, both in and out of school. 
The ability to read--when nourished bya good library--releases an inherent 
power that has been used by many a youngster to pull himself by his own 
bootstraps. Children having special interests not completely covered by 
the regular school curriculum can find in the school library the food for 
their thoughts, the kindling to keep alive the spark of their imaginations, 
and the motivation that enables them to see greater purpose and meaning 
in the school's instructional program. 


The old idea of the library as a place to store books to be read by chil- 
dren primarily for recreational purposes is being replaced by new concepts 
that bring entire classes into the library. Through these instructional 
groups contacts with the library, pupils are familiarized with the great 
possibilities for the enrichment of theirclass work through additional read- 
ing. 


Stanley Walker a few years agoadvised a young man aspiring to success 
in the writing field to read and read. "Read everything you get your hands 
on, including catsup labels, '' the Texas author advised. 


School libraries are designed to balance the reading diet of children, to 
discourage them from gorging themselves on comic books and literature of 





questionable quality. By broadening the child's range of reading experience, 
and making it possible for him to "get his hands on" more than he can pos- 
sibly read, we encourage him to read selectively. 


An adequate school library gives a positive inducement for children to 
extend their reading diet beyond the pabulum of the comic book. If chil- 
dren are motivated at an early age to use the library, there is no limit to 


how far some of them may advance educationally through their own reading 
habits. 


The story of a young Abraham Lincoln poring over his few borrowed 
books by firelight is widely known. The story less frequently told is how 
many more potential Abe Lincolns there may be in the world. What might 
have happened if young Lincoln had lacked the opportunity to borrow from 
neighbors the books that served to enlighten his mind? What if the only 


books available from Lincoln's neighbors had been those of questionable 
quality ? 


The school library movement is comparatively new in education. It 
was not until 1938 that the U. S. Office of Education considered school li- 
brary development important enough toemploya library specialist for chil- 
dren and young people. In 1946 aschool library specialist was employed by 
the Texas State Department of Education. 


The growth of libraries in Texas is doing a great deal to hasten the day 


when our public school system will reach its goal of trying to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities for Texas children. The Gilmer-Aikin laws passed 
in 1949 have undoubtedly served as the greatest stimulus to school library 
growth in recent years. Texas public schools in 1947-48 had 248 trained 
librarians and by March, 1954, the figure had nearly doubled again. There 


are now 802 public school librarians holding certificates of approval issued 
by the Agency. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE AUSTIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By 
Ruth Junkin 
Supervisor of Library Services 
Austin Public Schools 


The school libraries of the Austin Public Schools are an integral part of 
the educational program of the public schools. There is evidence that some 
library collections have beenin existence since about 1907 and even earlier, 
although details of their early growth is lacking. As early as 1907, the 
Mothers' Club of one school was organized with the fifst consideration being 
that of setting up the school library. Other Mothers' Club groups, in 1910, 
in 1917, and later helped set up libraries in their schools and continued sup- 
porting them for several years. Mr. J. E. Pearce, principal of Austin 

















High School in the early 1900's, supervised the collecting of some classics 
for use of high school students. These books formed the nucleus of the col- 
lection when library service, under the direction of a librarian, was begun 
in 1912. 


On July 8, 1912 the School Board officially appointed Miss Alice Harrison 
to be librarian at the High School --'"'.. a teacher for part of her time and 
a helper for the students who desire to look up questions in the library. Her 
work also will include keeping correctly the High School records, etc. '' From 
this time on, librarians have always been considered as members of the 
faculty on the same basis asteachers. The collectionof books in the Austin 
High School in 1912 numbered 1020 volumes, and the circulation for that 
school year was 2100 volumes. Forty years later, at the end of the 1952-53 
session, there were 15,143 volumes in the library and a circulation of 
36,170. 


Junior high school library service came into existence in 1920 when 
Allan Junior High School library was organized asa "branch" of the Austin 
High School library under Miss Harrison's direction, with Mrs. Fannie 
Massie in charge. During its first year, the junior high had 453 books and 
a circulation of 6,542. Junior high school students have always been the 
most avid readers of all levels; such is still the case in 1952-53 when Allan 
reported 6,654 books and a circulation of 20,958 with a student body half 
the size of the high school. 


The same year that Allan library was organized, a library was set up 
for Negro high school students at Anderson High School, again under the 
supervision of Miss Harrison. Since that time, libraries in the Negro 
schools have kept pace with those throughout the system, and enjoy the 
same type of collection, support, and supervision. 


Apparently the first official recognition of elementary libraries was 
contained in the Austin Public School Board Minutes of February 14, 1921. 
At that time an elementary teacher, Miss Ellen Maddox, asked the Board 
to match, dollar for dollar, for the library, an amount raisedin the school 
for the proceeds of an entertainment. The Board agreed to help but speci- 
fied that the books that were purchased must be approved bythe high school 
librarian who also acted as supervising librarian of all public school li- 
braries. This action apparently set in motion three policies which were 
to become a definite part of the library program in the Austin schools: 


1. Central collections of library books in all schools began to be 
recognized officially as a definite and integral part of the school. 

2. The School Board began furnishing some financial aid for school 
libraries, first by matching Parent Teacher Association donations 
and later by student per capita apportionment. 

3. Discrimination in book selection was suggested as a policy, with 

approval to be given of the selection of books by the supervising 

librarian. 





The library service in all schools emphasized from the first the impor- 
tance of directed, recreational reading, the reference use of books, and 
the teaching of the use of books and libraries. Ina report to the superin- 
tendent in 1923, Miss Harrison mentioned the fact that Austin High School 
was the only Texas school teaching use of reference books in a formal 
course. The library program inthe elementary schools was rather formal, 
consisting of library "periods" in which the greatest emphasis was on rec- 
reational reading and teaching the use of books and libraries. As the ele- 
mentary library program grew, however, it developed a broad, flexible 
program including all areas of library service. 


By 1927, besides the white and Negro high school libraries and the 
junior high school library, there were nine elementary schools which had 
centralized libraries sufficiently large towarrant placing ateacher-librar- 
ian in charge. There were eight other schools, six of them small schools 
of from one to four rooms each, which apparently had no organized library 
service in the schools. 


It was evident that library service was an established feature in all 
schools by 1930 to 1940. During that period, a new junior high school and 
several elementary schools were opened, and library service was provided 


in practically all of them from the beginning. The present policy includes 
setting up library collections as new schoolsare opened, employing librar- 
ians or teacher-librarians as the size of the schools warrant, and keeping 
the collection alive and growing by allotting a definite amount of money per 

student for the purchase of books. 


Supervision of libraries quite evidently started when Miss Harrison 
helped establish Allan Junior High School library and Anderson High School 
library in 1920. In192l, when the board specified that elementary library 
books be purchased with approval of the high school librarian, her function 
as supervisor was recognized as one of her many library duties. Her vi- 
sion, intelligent planning, enthusiasm, and hard work bore fruit in the ex- 
cellent library program developed in the schools. She served as head li- 
brarian at the Austin High School and as half-time library supervisor until 
her retirement in June 1947. In September 1947, Miss Ruth Junkin was 
appointed full-time library supervisor. 


By the spring of 1953, there were two senior high schools, three junior 
high schools, two combination elementary-junior high schools, and thirty 
elementary schools in Austin. All of these have centralized library col- 
lections, and all schools larger thanfour rooms have a librarian or teacher- 
librarian in charge. In June 1953, reports fromall libraries showed a total 
book collection of 106, 595 books inthe Austin Public Schools and a circulation 
of 361,251 books for that school year. This averages something over five 
books per student and an average circulation of more than seventeen books 
per student for the school year. The manner of library service varies 
slightly in each school according to the size of the school, the students to 
be served, the school program, etc., but all libraries serve teachers and 
students with books, pictures, pamphlets, and other materials for recre- 
ational, reference, and professional use. 


































TOM GREEN COUNTY LIBRARY 
By 
Flora Reeves, Librarian 


The Tom Green County Library was established in 1929 and free library 
service was given for the first time to a county of 36,000 people. The li- 
brary was housed in the basement of the Tom Green County Courthouse for 
the first nine years and in 1938 it was moved into its own building, donated 
by Mrs. Sol Mayer, Library Board Member. 

The building is designed in modern architecture and is 70 feet wide and 
100 feet long, with one. floor and a balcony. There are no partitions on 
the main floor but the adult and juvenile departments are separate. There 
are three work rooms on the back of the building which open out into the 
Main Reading Room. Housed on the balcony is the Librarian's Office, a 
Club Room and a Staff Room with a completely equipped kitchen. 

The library building is located three blocks from the down-town area, one 
and one half blocks from the county courthouse and across the street from 
the City Hall. 

Tom Green County is served throughthe Main Library, one Negro Branch, 
Six Stations and a bookmobile. The NegroBranch Building was also contri- 
buted to the county by Mrs. Sol Mayer. 

The population of Tom Green County is 58, 929 and 52,093 of that number 
live in the City of San Angelo. The bookcollectionis approximately 48,000 
volumes and the total number of active borrowers is 9,486. During 1953 


136, 770 books were loaned. 





Pictures of the Library appear on the following two pages. 
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FROM OTHER STATES 





"NO FINES" POLICY IS A GOOD ONE 
By 


Carol Trimble, Yakima 


Reprinted from Washington Library News Bulletin, v. 21, no. 1, Jan. -Feb., 1954 





What is the purpose of fining people for overdue books? Is it to penalize 
them for carelessness? Is it to encourage them to return the next books 
they check out on or before the date the books are due? Is it to prevent 
their keeping books out until they become long overdue ? 


How well is the purpose accomplished? How does the percentage of 
books returned on time in a library charging fines, compare with the per- 
centage returned in a library which does not charge fines? 


What is the economic aspect of the problem? Many libraries collect a 
sizeable sum each year from overdue fines. What happens if this revenue 
is lost? 


What are the psychological and social aspects of the problem? What 
happens if no fines are charged when the books are overdue? Do people 
tend to keep books out indefinitely? What is the effect on the staff? 


These are all excellent questions, and ones which I have been asked 
from time totime. They have answers, but there is little material which 
substantiates the correctness of those answers. Because the Yakima County 
Library charged no fines for overdue books, we have a recordof perform- 
ance for the first 5 years of its existence. We also have some records 
from the adult department in the Yakima Valley Regional Library which 
likewise adopted the policy of eliminating overdue fines. It has been in- 
teresting to observe the reactions to the policy first in one library which 
had no precedent to follow, and then in a department which had followed 
the opposite policy for the many years it existed as a separate library. 


How did we happen to become interested in this problem, and digress 
from the usual library pattern? 


In 1944, Mrs. Gretchen Schenk was our State Librarianand Miss Maryan 
Reynolds was the Field Librarian. They initiated a policy of having re- 
gional meetings with the librarians around the state. At the meeting which 
they heldin Walla Walla, the subject of fines was discussed. It was brought 
out that the major purpose of overdue fines was to fmotivate people to re- 
turn their books on time. The method appeared to be less and less suc- 
cessful with the rising wage scales and full employment which the war had 

















brought. Furthermore, people often expressed their pleasure in being 
able to help the library out by paying a small fee -- missing the point of 
the fine entirely. 


The entire discussion was of particular interest tome because, as Army 
Librarian, I was having my first experience in a library which did not charge 
fines for overdue books. I had noticed that books were returned as well as 
or better than any other library in which I had worked. I had never con- 
sidered the problem before, but many of the points which Mrs. Schenk 
brought out made a great deal of sense to me. 


As a result, when the Yakima County Library was established, and I 
had been appointed County Librarian, I remembered the discussion and 
brought the idea before the Board. They very graciously granted my re- 
quest that we adopt the ''no overdue fines" policy, but suggested it be kept 
on the experimental basis. They were somewhat skeptical, but agreed 
that since we had a new library which was not bound by traditions, it would 
be agood time to try the idea. Our patrons were not already habitual users 
of a library, we had the peculiar problems connected with bookmobile serv- 
ice that of being at a given place for perhaps only a particular 15 minute 
period in two weeks time. Emergencies do arise on the farm as often or 
more often than elsewhere, which could prevent the borrower from getting 
to the bookmobile at that specific interval of time. Our branches would not 
be open daily. 


As I mentioned previously, the County Library existed as a separate 
library for five years. Let us examine the record to see what the results 
were: 


First of all, we have not felt our overdues were excessive in number. 
In fact, the school librarians at the schools our bookmobiles serve have 
often remarked that we seem to have fewer overdues than they. Yet we 
serve the same children. We have discovered that the number of lost books 
has been unusually small. This has beenespecially true when one considers 
that we serve an area which has a need for many seasonal laborers. We 
have aninflux of people in the harvest season, who later move South to har- 
vest crops there. We have not avoided those people, but have taken our 
bookmobiles into the Farm Labor Camps, have not hesitated to go to schools 
which many of those children attend. We send books out by mail. We have 
lost very few in this way. I believe that one package has been lost, to date. 


In those first five years, we lost a total of 282 books which represented 
5% of the total book stock or .026% of the total circulation. I have just 
checked to see if any of those have been subsequently returned and found 
that 51 of the 282 books have been returned in the last three years. Some 
of the books were lost when houses burned down, and unfortunately one size- 
able source was due to our inability to persuade one of our local librarians 


that overdue notices were a courtesy, not an insult to our patrons. She re- 
fused to send notices to her friends. After her replacement, that source of 
loss existed no longer. 


10 





Ina contract branch which had formerly been an independent library, we 
had another experience which pointed up the results of our policy. Our local 
librarian was in an automobile accident and the woman who took her place 
felt overdue fines were anecessity. Withouttellingus, she started to charge 
fines. We noticed a sharp increase inoverdue notices. Upon investigation, 
we found what the situation was, explained our policy and wonher cooperation. 
The overdues decreased to their normal number. 


We are convinced that people regard their honor more highly than their 
pocketbooks, although they would gladly pay toeasetheir conscience. How- 
ever, if they pay, they feel no obligation to get the book back on time. Oth- 
ers, when fines are charged, dislike bringing their books back unless they 
have the change to pay the charges, postpone it, and thenconveniently "lose" 
the book rather than face the librarian. 


The situation became a bit more complex when the County and City li- 
braries merged to form the Regional Library. The city library was long- 
established. The Regional Library Board was more skeptical than the 
County Board had been concerning the possibility of success. Again, how- 
ever, we feel the operation has been successful. 


At the time of the merger, we had asked the Branches, bookmobiles, 
and city library to keep a record of their overdues. Unfortunately that 
record has been lost. If my memory is correct, then the percentage of 
books which were overdue varied between 2% and 6% in the bookmobiles 
and various branches and 17% in the Yakima Public Library. When we 
adopted the policy as an overall policy for the Regional Library we found 
that in the period between October 1951 and February 1952 that all except 
4.28% of the books checked out were returned before overdue notices had 
to be sent --(we send them at the end of one week). Inmore recent checks, 
we find that we can still safely say that the average is less than 5%. 


The public has been very cooperative. They have appeared to appreciate 
the fact that the staff has more time to serve their library needs. When 
books have been claimed returned, we find the borrower is more amenable 
to the suggestion they continue their search, while we check our records 
more carefully. 


The no-fine policy for overdue books does not release the library from 
its responsibility of sending overdue notices. In fact, we have even devised 
what we call our "'three-timer' letter which we send to those of our patrons 
who have three groups of overdue books in a six-month period. We explain 
our policy and the reason for it. While it has irritated one or twopersons, 
the usual result has been greater cooperation. 


I do feel that we could safely start to wait for a two-week period before 
sending an overdue notice. I believe the number of notices would be ma- 
terially reduced, thus saving much time and therefore, money. Ido not 
believe the number of lost books would increase. 



































One argument often used against the idea of eliminating fines is that of 
loss of revenue. I am personally convinced that any library which made a 
cost accounting would find that it costs more tocollect fines than they bring 
in. Leaving out all other considerations, I believe that if a study were made 
in the individual libraries of the staff for the time they spend in checking the 
books upon their return to see if they are overdue, the making of fine slips 
when that becomes necessary, the counting and caring for the money taken 
in, that the fine system would not be self-supporting. If overdue fines are 
charged, they should be charged, not on the days overdue, but staff time 
and materials used as a result of the delinquency. 


When one considers the purposes of the library, one cannot help but feel 
that staff time is better spent in helping people find the material or infor- 
mation they desire, rather than in being collectors and bookkeepers. One 
of the first remarks I recall hearing from a member of the city staff was 
made as she came off the bookmobile one day stating, "I didn't have a 
chance to help the children, was busy writing fine slips the whole afternoon!" 


There is better feeling between the patron and the staff member when no 
fines arecharged. It is not pleasanttohaveto penalize people. It is pleas- 
ant to be able to serve them so that they leave the library with their needs 
satisfied. 


Not one of the three libraries -- city, county or regional -- has ever 
been over staffed. Therefore, when we have been able toincrease the cir- 
culation of the adult department by approximately 30% with no increase in 
staff, but with a real increase in service, we cannot help but feel that the 
omissionof overdue fines has played its part. Prior to the initiation of no- 
fines in the city, we re-arranged the library, providing book slots through 
which all books were to be returned. This eliminated that clutter from the 
prominence of the charging desk and eliminated the need for constant attend - 
ance at the book return area. This re-arrangement would have been impos- 
sible had we continued to charge fines. 


After eight years of experience in a library which does not charge fines 
for overdue books, I am more convinced than ever that the policy is a good 
one. There is every reason to believe that the staff joins me in that con- 
viction. 








TEXAS HISTORY 





A recent acquisition of the Texas State Library is a run of James Gordon 
Bennett's NEW-YORK HERALD. Below are reproduced two itemnis fron: it, 
The first, a rumor that Crockett was not killed at the Alamo, appeared in 


the May 2, 1836 issue. 


Jacinto, was carried in the issue of June 10, 1836. 


Cot. Crocurtt is net dead. So it is now said. The 
following are ike accounte— 


All aecouate concur ia describing Crockett’s conduct 
as most heroic. Col. Travis’ servant, wpon being ask- 
ed whe killed the a namber of the besieging 
Mexicans, answered that he supposed Crockett did, “as 
Ac had the biggest pile of dead arewnd him.” 

Crockett was left upon the battle ground of St Aato- 
nio, covered with wounds, and, us the Mexicans sap- 

dead. After the Mexicana had abanduned 
the Crockett was discovered by some of his ac- 
quaitances to be lying among the slain, still exhibiting 
signe of life. He was immediately taken eare of and 
coaveyed to comfortable lodgings, where his « oundes 
were dressed, and every attention necessary to hia re- 
covery paid him. lle had received a severe gash with 
a temahawk on the upper part of bis forehead,a bell in 
hie left arm,aad another through one of his thighe, 
besides several other minor wounds. When the gen- 
tleman who brings this inte'ligence Icft his brother-in- 
law’s howse, Crockett wes doing well. 

(O’No news from Florida or Texas. 





BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO. 

We have roceived various papers, documents, letters, 
&o. from Texas and New Orleans, giving us narticu- 
lars and details of the great batile of Baa Jacinto, 
fouglt oa the 21st of April. 

Thia celebrated activa will ima rtalize the com- 
marier who conducted the operations, and the men 
who carried it into ef:ct. Samugn Movstos will 
hencefirch take his rank,side by side, with the great 
mer. of the earth, either in ancient or modern times. 
On the day after the battle, S inta Anoa was presented 
to General Houston. “You have,” said he, “con- 
qverel the Napolesa of the South—he who could do 
that is born to n@ commen destiay.” General Hous- 
ton replied to this compliment, asa Chief of Helles 
mig't have done on the field of Marathon—a look of 
imperturbable cemposure, characteristic of the hero, 
tne man of sense, and Uie being of true original genius. 

This battle was fought about 4 o'clock in the efter- 
roan of the 4th of April. A scouting party had die- 
covered the Mexicau camp, and information was com- 
maricated to the General a short time previsus to the 
action. In making the ry preparations for the 
battle, General Houston wont among his men—talked 
3a! c.esutted with them as it they Bad been a band of 
brothers, Those who saw Ilouston on that day, write 
that they never saw a man so cool, 60 brave, so col- 
lected, so perfectly conscious of mental superiority and 
pawer, Samuel Houeton is a tall full proportioned 
man. Ti's face is oval—his furelwad high end arching 
—his eyes grey and piercing. His manly beauty ap- 
peared tw great advantage, for he is a handsome man, 
and possesses a manoer- in camp or cubinet that is 
great, noble, aad chivalrous. Hie drese was partly 
military. pertly civic—fur in the hurry of the momea- 
tous eveats in Texas, little attention could be spared te 
cusiume or dress. 





At balf-past three o'clock, on the 21st, under a plea- 
sant sky, General Houston had assembled his troops, 
and proposed te give the Mexicans battle. The speech 
on this occasizu was short, thrilliog and to the purpose. 
We have not yet recsived aa exact version, but we 
s00n ezpact to get t—probably we shall have it, when 
ws receive the “Journal,” taken in the field by Dr. 
Zones. To save us the trouble of compilation, we take 
the followiag from a paper of yesterday which is pro- 
aadly as corcect an accouantof tie bate as we could 
furaish from our papers and letters: 


Santa Avna had just fred New Washingtoa, when 
news reachivd him on tue 20th, of the appearance of the 
‘Texian troops. He was tskea completely Ly surprise, 
and says that as he had fouod all the farma deserted, 
and could learn nothing of General Houstep, he con 

‘uded ail the inhebitants had left the country. A 
eu sl only took place on the 20ca, with a snail d-- 
utent of scuuting party, Houston keeping the main 
oo dy in the woods under a lull where none could ve 
seeao. Tut next day, the 21st, St. Auna was quietly ta 
— siess, wheuhe was awoke by hie aid with 
nese of our approach, which he swore was a d—d lic. 
General Cos liad arrived after a forced march with a 
re-intorc sent about an hour or two befure, and was 
likewise taking his siesta. Some of the men were 
sleapingz, avms coukiag, some washiug, in shert in any 
situation but that of preparation for battle, wheo they 
wore pountad upon by us at about 4 o’clook P. M. of 
the 2ist. 

Our vo ps marched ap ia front of the enemy on the 
open prarie, never firing a musket of rifle until within 
33 yards, ‘The eneiny were posted belunid breastworks 
and in the wou is, and commanced with their artillery 
at a distance of 4)J yards. Our artillery opened at 210 
vards. When the charge gras sounded we rushed upea 
them—the ery of* the Alamo and La Bahia,” resound- 
ing throughout tha lines. ‘Their artillery (one piece 
only) was mken loaded, and when in the act of being 
primed, and every artillerist put to the sword who did 
not fly. Tus battle lasted 19 mindtes and then com- 
rienced the recut ant slaughter. The poor devils of 
Mexicars would bold up their heads, cruss themselves 
sad say." me no Alamo,” but nothing could save them; 
tae bioo F of our coustrymen was ted fresh in the mens- 
ery ofvur people to let one Mexicam escape, until worn 
yan wi''t pursuit and sianchter, they commenced ta- 
king prisouers. Officers aad all fled; none dare at- 
tomer to aiem the torreut. ‘The Mexicans threw down 
their arins loaded, and sought safety in every direction, 
While our cavalry and infaatry pursued and cut thin 
down, Muskets and rifles were clubbed whea they 
kai not time to rstoad, and the brains of the Mexicans 
bear oat as they came up with them. ‘The captaia of 
one of the companies of regulars pointe! out one of his 
men tai? who fired 19 rounds and used three rouskets 
teoof them having got cloxked, and he having broke 
t.eir preeches over the heads of the Mexicans. 

The battle waa fought juet above a place marked oa 
the map lithagrapled last aummer, in New York, 
“Mc Cormicks.” The enemy were driven and re- 
treated, until many were forced into the water, which 
you will sse bounds the land there. Thay ran ia 
to their necks, and our riflemen would shoot them 
the head. Sante Anna and Almoate in fying, pleaged 
their horses into a quagmire, were thrown off a a 
suffcated before extricated. Both contioued 


The second item, an account of the Battle of San 












Gigs on fuot. Santa Anns wes fyraished- Pgh ini 
horse, 08 which he eacaperl tea miles further, and wy 
taken next «ny in disguise. Almunte, finding all ey 
lost, and fearing all would be cut tw pitces, placed his. 
self at the of 300 or 400 mea, made them form, 
colama, 4 or 8 deep, throw dowe their arms, and thy; 
held up a white flag aud surrendered them at ones 19, 
snelj body of our troops who were in pursuit, nd they 
were all marched intu camp.tegether. Sante Anna sy 
Rot recognized watil presented to General House, 
whoin he complimented highly, by caying,* the ou | 
*ho conquered the Nepoleda of the South was ben y 
no common destiny.” 

The pleaters are all returning to their farms whe bun 
not left the country altogether, aad some vill my 
nearly half ¢ and seme full omer. The ergand hii 
been seeded he they left their homes? beth com 
and corn were growing fioely, and has reinained yp 
disturbed in mest instances, 1 have not heard of mn 
t™o cotton gins or farm houses that have been 
ed by the enemy. The best farming country was ep 
tirely out of their route, But notwithstanding, ths 
mye ty ah HR 
time, w s have n re an‘ be 
left here that will never return. = 

Tee Catinet are mahiag constant c 

Colonel Lamar ia nuw Secretary at War. 

Ane Colle Socretary of State, Cann 
absent. 


— yo Attornev General. 

charies E. Hewkins, E-q., is Commeiore of 
Texas Navy. We have foar vessels in poh + 
the Invincible, Independence, Liberty, and Brutus, te 
of which are here, and two in New Orleans, 

Allthe Mexican prisoners (soldiery,) are at work hen 
at the fortifications. They are extremely servile, of P 
express great gratitnde that their lives are spared, ui 
that they are well treated. 























LIBRARIES OVER THE STATE 
Prepared by 
Extension Division 


ATLANTA Mr. Ralph G.. Tedford, of Texarkana, who has taken an active 

interest in the Atlanta Library, brought in 200 books. One 
hundred had been taken from his personal library and others from friends 
in Texarkana. Radio Station KALT contributed an hour and a half of time 
for the Book Committee to sponsor a Talkathon, and collectors took in 721 
books in one day. 


AUSTIN Mrs. Elizabeth Bodenstein of the Texas State Library is edit or 

of Job Evaluation in Aircraft Industry, by William R. Spriegel 
and E. Lonhem. The publication has just been released by the Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Texas. 


BELLAIRE Friends of the Bellaire Library sponsored a contest for the 

best illustration on a subject chosen from the non-fiction 
juvenile shelf of the Bellaire Library. All sixth grade pupils of each of 
the four elementary schools in the area competed. 


BONHAM Bids were opened March 9 for the Sam Rayburn Library at 

Bonham. Sam Rayburn started the fund for the new library 
by giving the $10, 000 award which he was presented by Collier's Magazine 
for being an outstanding Congressman while he served as majority leader 
of the House in 1948. Since that time, Mr. Rayburn has contributed liber- 
ally to the fund and numerous gifts have been received from all sections 
of the state and country. It is proposed that-one room in the library be 
made into a replica of Rayburn's office in Washington, D.C., and will be 
furnished with office furniture used by. him. 


BORGER February 23 marked the fourteenth anniversary of the Hutch- 

inson County Library. The occasion was celebratea with a 
guest tea and program given by the Twentieth Century Club which was the 
library's original sponsor. Under the direction of Miss Jo Battle, Librar- 
ian for Carson and Hutchinson counties, a new phase in library history has 
begun. These libraries are now a part of the first regional library to be 
successfully established in Texas. 


BRADY The McCulloch County Commissioners Court voted to increase 

maintenance funds for the proposed F. M. (Buck) Richards 
Memorial Library to $3,500 a year. It is expected that the City Council 
will match the amount, thus giving the library $7,000 a year. Previously 
the county library has received $1, 800 a year. 
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BRYAN A meeting was held in the Carnegie Library recently for discus- 

sion and planning for a Library Science course to be offered by 
Mrs. Eliza Van Camp of Sam Houston State Teachers College. The course 
is to be offered for three credit hours. 


BURNET Mrs. George Weaver of Marble Falls was elected County Li- 

brarian by the Burnet County Library Board. Mrs. Weaver 
holds amaster's degree inlibrary sciencefrom North Texas State Teachers 
College. She replaces Miss Edwin Sue Goree, who has retired. 


CAMERON Plans for a library in Cameron are movingfast. Two rooms 

inthe G. I. School Building willbe used. Mr. Derby, manager 
of the Cameron Country Club donated labor to paint these rooms. The 
quarters are estimated to hold three or four thousand books. The Local 
National Guard and twelve members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
worked on a house to house canvass, collecting 700 books and $75.00 in 
cash. Also a nine member library board has been appointed. 


CLEVELAND A revitalized effort togetthe Charles O. Austin Memorial 

Library on its way to reality is inprocess. Progress has 
come with the effort and is reflected in many ways. Contributions of labor 
and materials to be used in finishing the remodeling and landscaping at the 


library site has taken the spotlight. Gifts and offers of help come in all 
sizes. 


COMMERCE A dinner meeting was held March 23 for the purpose of 

organizing a Friends of the Library of Commerce Public 
Library inaneffort to secure a public library for Commerce. The Friends 
of the Library of East Texas State Teachers College sponsored the dinner. 


DALLAS A New York fashion authority visiting in Dallas March ll, sound- 

ly emphasized fashion as an art which should findits place ina 
museum along with other phases of our socialculture. 'And a fashion wing 
in the new Dallas Public Library should foster the creative talent evident 
in Dallas, ''declared Miss Eleanor Lambert, press director of the New 
York Dress Institute. The Dallas Fashion Arts propose to sponsor the li- 
brary fashion wing. 


DUBLIN Members of the Dublin Library Board have announced completion 
of a fund-raising campaign in which a total of $330.50 was 
raised by public subscription for the purpose of improving library facilities. 


This total was well over a goal of $250 that had been set as minimum by 
the board. 


FLORENCE HILL G. H. Turner, Grand Prairie banker and philanthro- 

pist, and Mrs. Turner have given $12,500 to erect 
a public library building in the Florence Hill community, six miles south 
of Grand Prairie. Foundation for the library has been started and the 

















building will be completed within eight weeks. The library, which will be 
supplied with books from the Dallas County Library system, willhave more 
than 1,000 square feet of floor space and will be of masonry construction. 


GAINESVILLE The painting and general repair work on the County Li- 

brary is nearing completion, and the pale green walls 
and cream colored ceilings help create a cleaner and more pleasant atmos- 
phere. Books were moved sometimes as many as fourtimes andcases and 
shelves were cleaned and varnished during the four-week repair period. A 
Tiny Tot Nook has been provided for the very young. 


GALVESTON Special book and picture exhibits were featured at the 

Rosenberg Library Negro Branch during Negro History 
Week, February 7-14, according to Miss Lillian Davis, Branch Librarian. 
Books and pictures on outstanding Negroes of the past and present were 
exhibited. 


GRAND PRAIRIE The City of Grand Prairie will build a library for Ne- 

groes in South Dalworth on a site tentatively offered 
by the Grand Prairie Independent School District. The tract is 50 feet by 
50 feet and estimated cost of the building is $10,000. 


HILLSBORO The Sesame Club members of Hillsboro have voted to donate 

$100 to the Hill County Public Library for books for teen- 
agers. Mrs. Reed Slay will assist the librarian in the selections and will 
provide a reading corner for the teen-agers. 


HOUSTON Mrs. Mae Brock, at 71 the oldest staff member of the central 

library, has retired. Staff members gave a tea in her honor 
in the third-floor room where Mrs. Brock has for many years presided 
over the library's historical collection. 


JACKSBORO Remodeling of the Jacksboro Library is nearing completion. 

The floors have been varnished and the furniture was redone. 
Much work remains to be finished on the replacement of the books on the 
shelves. Committees of both Junior and Senior clubs have helped inthe 
renovation and are making minor repairs to books. 


KINGSVILLE Mrs. William Oliver, Librarian of Kingsville Public Li- 

brary, has announced that circulation has tripled in the 
last year. The Community Chest, which aids the library, will soon have 
its drive. In addition, the city, the county, and the Woman's Club all 
contribute to the support of the library. 


MCALLEN Mrs. R. W. Abbot, Acting Librarian at McAllen Memorial 

Library for the past seven months, and associated with the 
library for the past eleven years, has been appointed Librarian. The top 
post was vacated by Mrs. Winifred Tullis last September. 
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MELVIN Melvin Public Library, which opened February 24 for the ben- 
efit of patrons, will be open each Wednesday afternoon froz:. 
2:00 until 5:30. It is sponsored by the local Twentieth Century Club. 


NEW BOSTON The establishment of a public library was chosen by the 
New Boston Business and Professional Woman's Club as 
their civic project for 1954 at a recent business meeting. 


ODESSA Ector County Library is featuring an art exhibit, including 78 
framed oils by Mrs. Lela Wilson of Crane, and her youthful 
and adult pupils. 


PALMER The Palmer library is becoming a more attractive place to 

study and work. Newly painted tables, bright and colorful 
chairs and new book racks made the library more inviting. New venetian 
blinds of pale green are being installed. Mrs. Blocker will produce a play 
with student participation to pay for the blinds. 


ROCKDALE The city has provided a suitable room in the City Hall for 

Rockdale's new public library. Joe Mohair, committee 
chairman, reports that plans for an adequate library are developing with 
considerable assurance. 


ROSEBUD A set of Compton's Encyclopedia has arrived at the Rosebud 

Library. The set is being paid for by citizens whoeach wish 
to contribute money for one volume as memorial gifts. A name plate is 
placed in front of the book so that friends will know for whom and by whom 
it was given. 


SAN ANTONIO A panel discussion was.held by the Texas Teen-Age Li- 

brary Association members at their fifth annual state 
convention in the Plaza Hotel February 10. The discussion dealt with 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and freedom to choose moral 
and spiritual values. Program chairman was Bonnie Richardson of Car- 
rollton High School, Carrolton. Jeanette Sebring Lowery of San Antonio, 
author of children's and teen-ager's books spoke at the luncheon meeting. 


Mrs. Bertha M. Teague, Lackland AFB librarian since 1948, retired 
March 1 after service in libraries of several states. Her previous assign- 
ments were at Fort Sam Houston, San Angelo, Shreveport, Mary Baldwin 
Gollege in Saunton, Virginia, and Crescent College in Eureke Springs, 
Arkansas. 


San Antonio's public library boasts a new adult education room now open 
to the public for discussion and study groups, Director Julia Grothaus an- 
nounced. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Peres, Co-ordinator of Adult Resources, 
is in charge of the room. She said the renovated campartment in the li- 
brary basement offers seating for 60 persons. 


(Continued on page 23.) 




















THE NATIONAL SCENE 





NATIONAL LIBRARY DAY 

Senator Spessard Holland, for himself and Senator George Smathers, 
introduced SJR 125 on February 8, a resolution requesting the President to 
issue a proclamation designating one day each year as National Library 
Day. On February 16, an identical resolution, HJR 377, was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Congressman William Lantaff. The bills 
have been referred to their respective Judiciary Committees. 


NEW POSTAL BILL 

On February 18, Congressman Harold Hagen introduced HR 7982, 
a bill ''to authorize newspapers, permanently bound for preservation, to 
be transmitted through the mails at the rate provided for books." 


POSTAGE CHARGES TO DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 

In August 1953, Public Law 286 was passed, requiring all Federal 
agencies to reimburse the Post Office Department for their mail services. 
The Superintendent of Documents has now notified Depository Libraries 
that postage payment will be required for all documents and has billed them 
for 1954. It is suggested that letters of protest be sent to your Senators 
and your Representatives onthis. Members of Congress should be reminded 
that these libraries act asinformationcenters for the government in making 
documents more accessible to the people of this country. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

Senator Alexander Smith and Congressman John J. Rhodes have intro- 
duced identical bills which will enable the Commissioner of Education "'to 
enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with 
State educational agencies, local school systems, and public and nonprofit 
educational institutions and organizations for the conduct of research, sur- 
veys, and demonstrations, designed to promote the cause of education through- 
out the country. Senator Smith's bill, S 2856, has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, while Mr. Rhodes' bill 
HR 7446, has been referred tothe House Committee on Education and Labor. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL ARTS COMMISSION 

Several identical bills on this subject have beenintroduced bymem- 
bers of congress. Title twoof the bill allows libraries to apply for grants 
to build up their collections in the field of the Fine Arts. 
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HALSEY W. WILSON DIES AT 85 


Halsey W. Wilson, founder of The H. W. Wilson Company of New York, 
died peacefully in his sleep on Monday morning, March l, 1954, at his home 
in Croton Heights, Westchester County, New York, after an illiness of 
several months. Funeral services at North Presbyterian Church, 525 West 
155th Street, New York, on March 3, were attended by hundreds of Wilson 
staff members, librarians, publishers, and other friends. Interment was 
private. The Company was closed March 3 in his honor. 


Internationally renowned asa bibliographer, Halsey William Wilson was 
the founder and Chairmanof the Board of the world's largest reference pub- 
lishing house, the 56-year-old H. W. Wilson Company of New York, pub- 
lishers of more than 20 major indexing and reference services acclaimed 
as indispensable to research and scholarship in libraries the world over. 
Best known, perhaps, of the Company's publications, ‘are the CUMULATIVE 
BOOK INDEX and the READERS' GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In addition to his services to research, H. W. Wilson made several 
unique contributions to the field of publishing. One of the most notable is 
the plan he originated for saving and interfiling type for the "cumulative" 
indexes associated with his name. 


Another unusual contribution is the ''service basis'' method of charge, 
which not only made possible the publications of hundreds of reference vol- 
umes, but made it financially possible for libraries on six continents to 
own them. By this plan, each subscribing library pays in proportion to 
the use made of the service. Thus, prices to booksellers are based on 
their sales, while prices to libraries are based, in the case of book indexes, 
on the number of the indexed periodicals to which they subscribe. This 
works out to the advantage of all, since even the smallest libraries can 
afford the reference tools they need, and their payments -- which include 
the entire cost of the physical volume (paper, printing, binding, shipping, 
etc.) plus a share in the cost of indexing -- ultimately lessens the price 
of the largest libraries, aswell. Thanks to this carefully adjusted sliding 
scale of prices, the Wilson indexing services have been made generally 
available tosmall as well as large libraries in the United States and abroad, 


and are freely consulted by high school students as well as advanced 
scholars. 


Mr. Wilson was born on May 12, 1868, in Wilmington, Vermont. He 
was educated at Beloit College, and at the University of Minnesota, where 
he studied and worked from 1885 to 1892. 


The history of what was later to become The H. W. Wilson Company 
began late in 1889, when, to pay college expenses, he and a fellow student 
at Minnesota formed apartnershipto deal in student textbooks and supplies. 























The corporation which now measures its annual sales at over two million 
dollars had its beginning in a tiny 12' x 16' roomin the campus' "Old Main" 
building, where Mr. Wilson continued the business alone on his partner's 
graduation in 1891. 


The CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX, first issued in Minneapolis in 1898, 
was an outgrowth of Mr. Wilson's experience as a bookseller. Like other 
booksellers, he was bothered by the lack of an up-to-date catalog listing 
the books of all publishers, and he saw the need for a catalog that would 
list books by subject as well as by author and title. He determined to sup- 
ply a monthly catalog of books listing authors, titles, and subjects ina 
single alphabetical series, and to save users the trouble of looking through 
many back issues by combining old entries with the newer ones at frequent 
intervals. By storing and interfiling the slugs of type after their first use, 
successive monthly issues are combined frequently into a single series of 
entries to make a ''cumulative'' issue which supersedes the earlier single 
numbers. 


The first issue of the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX was amodest pamph- 
let of 16 pages, as compared with the 1949-1952 cumulated volume listing 
books in English wherever published and running to 2123 pages. The entire 
staff in 1898 consisted of Mr. Wilson and his wife, the former Justina Lea- 
vitt, a University of Minnesota student whom he married three years ear- 
lier. Their first editorial assistant, Marion E. Potter joined the firm 
later in the same year. She remained active in it until her death in June 
1953 at the age of 83. 


In 1900 Mr. Wilson moved his bookstore and his expanding publishing 
business into a two-story building just off the University of Minnesota 
Campus. There, in 1901, he commenced publication of the READERS' 
GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, a subject and author index to the 
contents of seven popular periodicals. In this index too the cumulative 
method of publication was employed. It has grown steadily in size and 
scope, and now indexes the contents of 118 periodicals and is considered 
indispensable in even the smallest libraries. 


Mr. Wilson's third original reference aid was the BOOK REVIEW DI- 
GEST, founded in 1905. Its purpose was to aid librarians in selecting new 
books by summarizing the gist of critical opinion concerning them. This 
work now lists about 4,000 books each year with descriptive notes and 
quotations from reviews. 


Other major Wilson publications and their beginning dates include: 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS (1907), STANDARD CATALOG 
series (1908), INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX (1913), WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN (1914), AGRICULTURAL INDEX (1916), UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
(1927), ART INDEX (1929), EDUCATION INDEX (1929) EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE (1936), CURRENT BIOGRAPHY (1940), and BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX (1946) 


































The Wilson Company also publishes general reference books, including 
collective biographies of authors, impartial compilations of articles on 
current issues, and reading lists for various purposes. 


In addition to its other activities, the firm operates a Periodicals 
Clearing House which has stocked as many as 3,000,000 back number mag- 
azines at one time, featuring scientific and research periodicals as well 
as those indexed in the Company's various publications. 


To eliminate duplication of effort was one of Mr. Wilson's most per- 
sistent concerns. To make it unnecessary for thousands of librarians to 
do the same detailed work, The Wilson Company began in 1938 to classify 
and catalog general books, and print catalog cards for libraries. This 
timesaving service has expanded to the current rate of 3,500,000 sets of 


catalog cards per year, sets for some 35, 000different titles being carried 
in stock. 


In 1913 Mr. Wilson transplanted his Company, with fourteen carloads 
of books, magazines, and printing equipment, from Minneapolis to White 
Plains, New York. Twenty key employees accompanied him. 


Four years later the firm moved toits present location at950 University 
Avenue, New York. The original five-story building has been supplemented 
by two larger buildings to accomodate the steadily growing editorial, busi- 
ness, and printing staffs, which now total more than 425 persons. The 
firm is one of the fewcontemporary publishing houses in whichthe complete 
publishing process, from editing to binding, is done under one roof. 


Mr. Wilsonserved as president of the publishing firm bearinghis name 
from its beginning until December 1952, when he requested that he be re- 
lieved of some of his administrative duties inorder to devote more time to 
a study of the company's general policies and future plans. He was accord- 
ingly named Chairman of the Board of Directors and was succeeded as 
president by Howard Haycraft, who had been vice-president since 1940. 


As the man who was regarded by many as the greatest benefactor of 
libraries since Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Wilson received numerous honors 
from educators and librarians. In 1950 the University of Minnesota Press 
published an account of his achievements, John Lawler's THE H. W. WIL- 
SON COMPANY: HALF A CENTURY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING. 


Lawler summarized Mr. Wilson's contributions as follows: "By im- 
posing order on the chaos of information, Wilson indexes have been a 
factor in accelerating the progress of science, which relies heavily on the 
swift exchange of ideas. By opening a fabulously rich lode of contemporary 
material, they have been instrumental in promoting a whole new approach 
to the writing of modern history. By making research possible even under 
the pressure of deadlines, they have aided in the improvement of all types 
of journalism. By extending the horizons of knowledge, they have provoked 


new experiments in education and agriculture, in art and industry,in law 
and government," 




























SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ON INSECTS 


In commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of professional 
entomology, which will occur in June, the Department of Agriculture has 
prepared this selected list of publications on insects. The profession of 
entomology .s observing its centennial by attempting to tell the public how 
insects affect our daily lives, what insect control has accomplished and 
what remains to be done in the future in this age-old battle. 


Centennial Chairman for Texas is Dr. D. F. Martin, Texas A & M, 
College Station, Texas, to whom librarians may write for lists of motion 
pictures on insects, many of which may be borrowed, or rented for a small 
fee, as well as any other information on the centennial. 


Cooperation with County Agriculture Agents and Home Demonstration 
Agents will probably result ina worthwhile publicity program for the library. 
It has been suggested that exhibits of books on insects, preferably during 
the months of May and June, 1954, and including pictures and insect col- 
lections, as well as books and magazines, should make an interesting dis- 
play. USDA Picture Sheets of insects are available for this purpose; see 
list of selected publications. Discussion programs for adults, using films 
and local entomological speakers, might hinge on health and economic as- 
pects of insect control in the local community. Perhaps summer reading 
plans might be worked out for childreninvolving collection of actual insects, 
or making of scrapbooks about insects, to supplement reading. 


JUVENILE 


Adrian, Mary. Garden Spider. New York, Holiday House, 195l. 38p. 
The life history of the garden spider simply told. 

Blough, Glenn O. The Insect Parade. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1949. 
36 p. Easy story of characteristics of common insects and information 
about them. 

Bronson, Wilfred S. The Wonder World of the Ants. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1937. 87p. a4 
Interesting description of life in an ant colony. 

Emerson, Alfred E. and Fish, Eleanor. Termite City, New York, Rand McNally, 
1937. 128p. 
Illustrated story of life in a termite colony. 

Goudey, Alice E. The Merry Fiddlers. New York, Aladdin, 1951. (unpaged) 
Story of the development of crickets and about nature sounds. 

Harpster, Hilda T. The Insect World. New York, Oxford, 1947. 2llp. 
Life cycles and habits of the insect world. 

Holland, W. J. The Butterfly Guide. Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 1916. 
237 p. 

Huntington, Harriet E. Let's Go Outdoors. New York, Doubleday, 1939. 88 p. 
Subject includes several kinds of insects as well as snails, earthworms, 

turtles, spiders and other animals. 





























Jones, M. P. 4-H Club Insect Manual. U. S. D. A. Miscellaneous Publication 





318 revised, 63 pages, Washington, D. C.; Supt. of Documents, Gov. I 
Printing Office, 1949. . 
McClung, Robert M. Sphinx, The Story of a Caterpillar. New York, William 
Morrow, 1949. (unpaged) ae 
Story of the development of Sphinx moth. 
Needham, J. G. Introducing Insects; A Book for Beginners, 129 pages, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Jacques Cattell Press. 1940. 
Parker, Bertha M. Six- Legged Neighbors. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 
1950. 36p. 
Information about our commonest insects. 
. Insects and Their Ways. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1950. 36p. 
Life histories of many of our common insects. 
and Emerson, Alfred E. Insect Societies. Evanston, Ill., Row, 
Peterson, 1949. 36p. 
The habits of bees, wasps, ants, termites and other social insects. 
and Gregg, Robert E. Insect Friends and Enemies. Evanston, I1l., 
Row, Peterson, 1950. 36p. 
The story of the common helpful and harmful insects and man's relation 
to them. 
. Spiders. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1941. 36 p. 
Short accounts of several kinds of spiders. 
Patch, E. M. Dame Bug and Her Babies. Orono, Maine; Pine Cone Publishing 
Co., 1913. 126 p. 
-A Little Gateway to Science, Hexapod Stories, 178 p., Boston, Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1920. 
Patch, Otto E. Bumblebees and Their Ways. New York, Macmillan, 1934. 
217 p. 
Life history and habits of bumblebees. 
Phillips, Mrs. Mary (Geisler). Honey Bees and Fairy Dust. Philadelphia, 
Macrae Smith Co., 1926. 213 p. 
Pistorius, Anna. What Butterfly is It? What Bird is It? Chicago, Wilcox 
Follett, 1949. 25 p. "eae ak ana 
Shackelford, Frederick. Insect Stories. San Francisco, Harr Wagner 
Publishing Co., 1940. 236p. 
Teale, E. W. The Boy's Book of Insects. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Inc., 1939. 237 p. zs 
Whitney, R. C. Six Feet. St. Louis, Mo., Webster Publishing Co., 1939. 288 p. 
Zim, Herbert and Cottam, Clarence. Insects. A Guide to Familiar American 
Insects. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1951. 157 p. 



























































POPULAR 


Curran, C. H. Insects in Your Life. New York, Sheridan House, 1951. 316 p. 

Duncan, C. D., and Pickwell, Gayle. The World of Insects. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 409 p. | 

Fabre, J. H. C. The Insect World of J. Henri Fabre; with Introduction and 











Interpretive Comments by Edwin Way Teale. New York, Dodd, Meade 
& Co., 1949. 333 p. 


Several of the most famous of Fabre's studies are included. 

















Howard, L. O. The Insect Menace. New York, Century Co., 193l. 347 p. 
Jaques, H. E. How to Know the Insects; An Illustrated Key to the More Common 
Families of Insects, with Suggestions for Collecting, Mounting and 
Studying Them, edition 2. Dubuque, Iowa, William C. Brown Co., 

947. 205 p. 
Lutz, F. E. Field Book of Insects of the United States and Canada, edition 3, 
rewritten. New York, G. P. Putnam's, 1935. 510p. 
. A Lot of Insects; Entomology in a Suburban Garden. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1941. 304 p. 
National Geographic Society. Our Insect Friends and Foes and Spiders. 
Washington, D. C. 1935. 232p. 
Needham, J. G. Elementary Lessons on Insects. Springfield, Ill., Charles C. 
Thomas, 1928. 210 p. _ 
Pierce, G. W. The Songs of Insects. Cambridge, Mass, Harvard University 
Press, 1948. 329 p. 
Reinhard, E. G. The Witchery of Wasps. New York, Century Co., 1929. 
291 p. 
Standin, Anthony. Insect Invaders. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 228 p. 
Swain, R. B. The Insect Guide; Orders and Major Families of North American 
Insects. Garden City, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1948. 261 p. 
Teale, E. W. Grassroot Jungles; A Book of Insects, revised edition. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1944. 240 p. 
Urquhart, F. A. Introducing the Insect. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1949. 
287 p. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Insects, 1952 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
Alfred Stefferud, Editor. Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
780 p. 72 color plates. 
Picture Sheets Nos. 1-27. Supt. of Documents, Color plates and 
descriptions of several insect pests. 
Fighting our Insect Enemies. Agr. Inf. Bulletin121. 1945. Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Gov. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Wellhouse, W. H. How Insects Live: an Elementary Entomology. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1926. 435 p. 
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Libraries Over the State (Continued from page 16). 


SMILEY The Smiley Public Library held an Autograph Party and Open 

House February 27 for Mrs. Essie Barnes of Houston, author 
of I Went With the Children. Mrs. Barnes' husband, the late Rev. L. L. 
Barnes, was pastor of the Methodist Church in Smiley for several years, 
The book, recently published by The Story Book Press, of Dallas, is an 
account of Mrs. Barnes travels in Europe with the children of a French 
family. 





SPRING HILL Mrs. J. T. Glass, former librarian at Sabine High School, 
began work as Librarian in Spring Hill High School Febru- 
ary l. Mrs. Glass is president of the East Texas Oil Field Librarians' As- 
SOciation and is secretary of the library division of the TSTA, District 8. 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER STATES RECEIVED BY 
THE TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
(Available for inter-library loan) 


CALIFORNIA 
Agriculture, Department of. Dairy Information Bulletin. Oct. and Nov.1953, 
American Institute of Planners, Cal. Chapter. Salaries and Job Classifi- 
cations in Cal. Public Planning Agencies. 
Education, State Department of. Mentally Retarded Students in Cal. 
Secondary Schools. 
Vision Screening of School Children 
Now Hear Youth (study of school drop-outs and graduates) 
~ Handbook on Attendance Accounting in Cal. Public Schools. 
Industrial Relations, Department of. Information Regarding the Workmen's 
Compensation Law of Cal. 
Department of Industrial Relations (outline of functions). 
Legislature. Joint Interim Committee on Governmental Reorganization. 
Reports of Hearings of Subcommittee on Alcholic Beverage Control. 
Senate Interim Committee on State and Local Taxation. Fiscal Problems 
of Urban Growth in Cal. Part Seven. 
Motor Vehicles, Department of. You As a Driver Should Know These Facts 
About California's Financial Responsibility Law. 
Public Utilities Commission. Public Utilities Code and Related Consti- 
tutional Provisions. 
Public Works, Department of. Div. of Highways. Cal. Highways and 
Public Works. 
Social Welfare, Department of. Adopting A Child in California. 
University of California. Publications in History. Price Control and the 
Reign of Terror in France, 1793-1795. William Finlay Shepard. 
The Japanese Frontier in Hawaii, 1868-1898, by Hilary Conroy. 
Bureau of Governmental Research. Cooperative Governmental Purchasing. 
ILLINOIS 
Public Aid Commission. Public Aid in Illinois. 
KENTUCKY 
Finance and Revenue, Department of. Kentucky Revenue. 
Legislative Research Commission. Strip Mining. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Legislature. Fourteenth Report of the Special Commission on the Structure 
of the State Government. Dec. 1953. Personnel Administration. 
MICHIGAN 
Aeronautics, Department of. A Chronology of Michigan Aviation. 
Agriculture, Department of. Laws Relating to and Administered by the 
Dept. of Agri. 
Economic Development Commission. Michigan's Upper Peninsula (an 
engineering study by Ebasco Services, Inc.) 
Employment Security Commission. A report on Long-Range Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits Financing and Fund Solvency in Michigan (done in 
collaboration with U. S. Bur. of Emp. Security). 














Highway Department. Road Construction Manual 195l. 
Mental Health, State Department of. Proposed Plan for Psychiatric 
Hospital for Children. 
Police, Michigan State. Biennial Report. 
Recreation, The Michigan Inter-Agency Council For. An Account of a 
Cooperative Venture in State Govt. in the Interest of Better Recreation. 
Secretary of State. Supplement to Michigan Administrative Code. 
Vehicle Code. 
Laws Relating to Elections. 
Report on Building and Loan and Savings and Loan Assoc. 
Elections Guide and Manual of Instructions for Election Officials on 
Conduct of Registrations and Elections in Michigan 1952. 
Social Welfare, State Department of. Michigan Juvenile Court Reporting 1952. 
Treasurer, Report of the. 
Water Resources Commission. Quarterly Bulletin. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Agriculture, Department of. North Carolina Feed Report 1952-1953. 
Farm Report (cooperative crop reporting service). 
Agricultural Review. 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program. Inventory (bi-monthly journal). 
Auditor, State. Annual Report. 
Conservation and Development, Department of. North Carolina Travel News. 
Employment Security Commission. Employment Security News. 
The Labor Market. 
N. C. Covered Employment and Wages. 
Trends (monthly). 
Labor Resources in N. C. for Industrial Development. 
Fair, N. C. State 1853-1953 Centennial. Official Anniversary Souvenir 
Program. 
Health, State Board of. The Health Bulletin (monthly). 
Reported Communicable Disease. 
Monthly Report of Reportable Venereal Diseases. 
Monthly Report of Resident Births and Deaths. 
Radio Talks by Wm. H. Richardson. 
Highway Commission, State. Roadways (bi-monthly magazine for employees). 
Industrial Commission. Safety Bulletin. 
Labor, Department of. N. C. Labor and Industry (monthly bulletin). 
Motor Vehicles, N. C. Dept. of Highway Safety Div. N. C. Traffic Death 
Toll (monthly). 
North Carolina State College. Engineering Research News. 
Public Instruction, Department of. State School Facts (monthly). 
Reach (bi-monthly publication of Div. of Vocational Rehabilitation). 
____ Community College Study. 
Bulletin (Monthly - N.C. Public Schools). 
Public Welfare, State Board of. What of Aid to Dependent Children in N. C. 
___ Public Welfare News (quarterly). 
Rural Electrification Authority. Directory of Electric Agencies Serving 
N. C. 
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University of North Carolina. Institute of Government. Popular Government. 


Look Forward Teaching. 
~~ Tar Heel Topics. 
~The University Report. 
~ University of North Carolina Newsletter. 
Wildlife Resources Commission. Wildlife (monthly). 
OHIO 
Finance, Department of. Annual Report of the Director of Finance. 
Public Welfare, Department of. Public Welfare in Ohio Today. 
Un-American Activities Commission. Report, 1953-1954. 
Unemployment Compensation, Bureau of. The Ohio Unemployment 
Compensation Law. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Fish Commission. Angler. February 1954. 
Public Instruction, Department of. Metal Machinery as an Area of Indus- 
trial Arts Instruction in Pennsylvania Public Schools. 
Registration Board for Professional Engineers. Registered Professional 
Engineers and Registered Surveyors in Pennsylvania. 
Tax Equalization Board. Functions and Procedures. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Governor's Commission to Study Problems of the Aged Old Age in Rhode 
Island. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Legislature. Water Policy Committee. A New Water Policy for South 
Carolina. 
Report of Governor's Committee on Election Laws. 
WISCONSIN 
Legislative Reference Library. Claims Against the State. 
___A Survey of State Control of Fireworks. 


KKK KK K 
Libraries Over the State (continued from page 23). 


SWEETWATER One hundred dollars will be added to the fundsfor the new 

city-county library as a result of the game and style show 
benefit helc by Zeta Kappa Chapter, Beta Sigma Phi. The money will go 
into a special fund for equipment. 


TEMPLE Temple's public library is getting a beauty treatment and ex- 

pansion job to pretty up the place and clearthe space for more 
than 800 additional books. Top feature of the beauty treatment will be ad- 
dition of new linoleum floor coverings. 


WICHITA FALLS The new technical library at Sheppard Air Force Base, 


a branch of the main base library, was opened Feb- 
ruary 15. Major General William D. Old, Comander of the base, presided 
at the dedication ceremonies. The two room branch will include between 
500 and 600 technical books and some 35 technical magazines. 
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FOODS, RECIPES AND NUTRITION GUIDES 
Prepared by Processing Division 


The following listings draw attention to some of the valuable, practical, 
and informative Government publications in the home-maker's field of 
nutrition. These items, and many similar ones, are available on inter- 
library loan from the Texas State Library. They are available atthe prices 
listed from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


RECIPES 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. (Prices 5-30 cents) 

Meat for thrifty meals. Home and Garden Bull. No. 27. 15 cents. 

Turkey on the table the year round. Farmers Bulletin No. 2011. 10 cents. 

Eat a good breakfast... Leaflet No. 268. 5 cents. 

Money-Saving maindishes. Leaflet No. 289. 15 cents. 

Food for the family with young children, Home and Garden Bull. No. 5. 
5 cents. 

Foal for families with school children. Home and Garden Bull. No. 13. 
10 cents. 

Food guide for older folks. Home and Garden Bull. No. 17. 5 cents. 

Root vegetables in every-day meals. Home and Garden Bull. No. 33 
5 cents. 

Sweet potato recipes. Leaflet No. 293. 5 cents. 

Potatoes in popular ways. Leaflet No. 295. 5 cents, $2 per hundred. 

Pickles and relish recipes. Leaflet 269. 5 cents. 

Peanut and peanut butter recipes. Home and Garden Bull. No. 36. 10 cents. 

Honey: some ways to use it. Home and Girden Bull. No. 37. 10 cents. 

Ways to cook rabbit. Home and Garden Bull. No. 35. 10 cents. 

Fish cookery for one hundred. Test kitchen series No. l. 30 cents. 

Basic fish cookery. Test kitchen series No. 2. 20 cents. 

How to cook shrimp. Test kitchen series No. 7. 15 cents. 

How to cook salmon. Test kitchen series No. 4. 15 cents. 










































































FREEZING METHODS 


Home freezing of fruits and vegetables. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bull. No. 10. (48 p. 15 cents.) 
Discusses what to freeze, containers for freezing, loading the freezer, 
and gives points on freezing fruits, such as how to keep fruit from 
darkening, and how to pack. The same information is given for vege- 
tables. How to use frozen fruits and vegetables, thawing, cooking, 
serving juice, etc., is described, and a valuable Time-Table, Table of 
Fruit Yields, and a useful Index are provided. 

















Freezing meat and poultry products for home use. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Home and Garden Bull. No. 15. (2p. il. 
5 cents). This folder was prepared in the interests of food conservation 
for farm families and others who use frozen-food lockers or who have 
home freezing cabinets. The preparation of poultry, eggs and fish for 
freezing is illustrated, also preparing and boneing beef, pork, and lamb. 
Storage periods for wrapped foo_s azegiven, also meat, egg and poultry 
yields are listed. 





BUYING GUIDES 


A fruit and vegetable buying guide for consumers. (61 p. 15 cents.) 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Homeand Garden Bull No. 21. This 
pamphlet helps consumers select good-quality fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Poultry buying guides for consumers. (8 p. il. 10 cents.) 
This U. S. Dept. of Agriculture home and garden bull. No. 34 clarifies 
such terms as label information, grade, class, ready-to-cook, dressed, 
etc. so that the customer is enabled to choose style of processing with 
knowledge instead of guess-work. 








HOME CANNING 


Home canning of fruits and vegetables. (24 p. il. 5 cents, $3.75 per 100) 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Fome and Garden Dull. No. 8. This well- 








illustrated pamphlet discusses right methods for each food, equipment, 
how to can fruits, tomatoes, pickled vegetables, use of the pressure 
canner, how to store, how to guard against spoilage. The booklet has 
a question and answer section on hoir-e caaning,as well as a useful index. 
Home canning of meat. (16 p. il., 10 cents.) 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture -bme and Gardenfull. No. 6. This publication 
contains up-to-date directions, safeguards against spoilage, poultry canning, 
hot pack, with bone, raw pack, etc., and gives six pages of canning time- 
table. 
Pressure canners, use and care. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Home and Garden Bull. No. 30 (6p. il. 5 cents). 
Complete information about all types of pressure canners is given here. 
Four different types of pressure gages are shown; tips for use of pressure 
equipment and its care are discussed. 
Pots and pans for your kitchen. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Home and Cardenbull. No. 2. (31 p. 10 cents). 
Gives detailed account of desirable properties in cooking ware, such 
as the various metals used in pots and pans and their various cook abilities. 
Range-top and oven-use pans, pressure cookers, teakeetles, double boilers, 
saucepans, frying pans, Dutch ovens, griddles, and coffee pots are described. 
Hints on care of kitchen utensils are also given. 














E-TEX OIL FIELD LIBRARIANS' ASSOCIATION HEARS TALK ON 
"LIBRARIES OF FUTURE" 


"The Libraries of the Future" was the theme of the discussion by Dr. 
John E. Burke, director of library service at East Texas State Teachers 
College, before the winter meeting of the East Texas Oil Field Librarians 
Association Thursday night at the Liberty City Community Center, Jan- 
uary 7. 

Burke stressed that libraries of the future would need to keeppace with 
the changes in the needs of the people to be served. ''We cannot read the 
future, but we know that our book selection must be on the basis of the needs 
of the people we serve. Our libraries must serve as clearing houses of 
all kinds of information. We must have the answers to the questions of 
the moment. The very best supplies and equipment must be on hand if we 
are to meet the challenze of the future as it comes to us as librarians. 


"Above all, '' concluded Burke, "the libraries of the future must be pre- 
pared to take care of the social and emotional needs of the people. "' 


Mrs. Orrline Shippey, White Oak, gave a history of the Teen-Age Li- 
brary Association in Texas with special reference to its activities in the 
Oil Field schools. She introduced Mrs. Pearl Smith, Pine Tree, who ex- 
tended an invitation to all school librarians to bring their teen-age clubs to 
Pine Tree for a meeting the week after the annual state convention in Feb- 
ruary. 
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TEEN-AGE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Paralee P. Glass, Librarian of the Spring Hill School, Longview, 
has supplied the following account of TALA activities in her area. 


"The TALA in the East Texas Oil Field follows the pattern of friend- 
ship that exists between the librarians of the Oil Field Association. The 
activities of the year began with Sabine school invitation to all the neigh- 
boring schools to hear Dick King, author of Ghost Towns of Texas, lecture 
on ''You can write and have fun, too, '' September 22. en 





Elementary schools, junior high schools, and high schools and colleges 
within the area sent representatives. 


October brought an invitation from the White Oak TALA chapter, Mrs. 
Orrline Shippey, librarian, to all the neighbor chapters. A delightful pro- 
gram was given and refreshments served. Gilmer chapter with Mrs. Bea- 


trice rs. as librarian entertained in December with a clever program 
and party. hite Oak, Pine Tree, Gladewater, Sabine and Spring Hill were 


invited. February netted the invitation from the Pirateen Club, Mrs. Pearl 
Smith, librarian. The Sub-Teen Library Club of Pine Tree Junior High 
School was present for this meeting. 


The District VI TALA meeting will be held at Pine Tree during the month 
of April. These open meetings afford varied entertainment forthe students 
and also puts a professional air to the service rendered by them when they 
see that other schools are operating on the same basis. " 
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A true friend is the great- 
est of all blessings. 


La Rochefoucauld 
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